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of some of the States of the United States who
ranks next to the governor, and who performs
the latter's duties in case of death, absence, or
disability.

Life.  See Biology.

Life-Saving Apparatus embraces the ap-
pliances used for the preservation of life in
cases of shipwreck, and includes Lifeboats,
Cars and Rafts. Life Buoys, Life Preservers
(belts and jackets), Life-Saving Guns and
Rockets, and the subsidiary equipment of life-
saving stations.

Lifeboats are specially designed for service
in rough water and stormy weather. The most
essential qualities of a lifeboat are buoyancy,
stability, self-righting power, self-emptying
ability, capacity for carrying passengers, speed
against a heavy sea, and facility in launching
and in taking the shore. Buoyancy is given by
water-tight deck and floor, air cases round
the sides on board, and air chambers fore and
aft.

Life Buoys are appliances which may be
cast into the water in order to aid in the rescue
of drowning persons. The ring type is the one
most commonly in use. For effecting rescues
from the shore or from one vessel to another,
the breeches buoy is usually requisitioned.
This consists of a ring buoy, about 2^/2 ft. in
diameter, to which short canvas breeches are
attached. It is suspended by slings from a
trolley that travels freely on a hawser stretched
between the stranded ship and the shore; and
it is hauled to and fro by means of lines.

Life Preservers are made to fit about the
body, their buoyancy being derived from cork
filled canvas or by the inflation of a rubber
lining with air. In the United States, life pre-
servers of an approved pattern are required
by law on all passenger vessels.

The Life Car used in the American service is
shaped like a covered boat 10 or u ft. long,
It is made of galvanized sheet steel. It can be
attached to a hawser and hauled through the
water to and from the wreck, or operated like
a breeches buoy,

In the larger passenger steamers it is difficult
to carry conveniently sufficient boats for all
the passengers and crew. To replace those
boats which would of necessity be stowed in
inconvenient localities.

Life rafts usually consist of two or more
hollow metal cylinders or inflated rubber floats
supporting a wooden grating or deck. The
smaller ones are fitted with life lines and oars,
and the larger ones with a jury mast.

Life-saving guns and rockets are employed
to convey life lines and hawsers from the shore
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to a wrecked or stranded vessel, and vice versa.
American ocean-going steamers are required
to have some approved means of firing lines to
the shore, and the Cunningham rocket and
the Hunt gun arc used by many in this con-
nection.
Life-Saving Service* In nearly all mari-
time countries there exist some organized
means for assisting the shipwrecked from the
shore. The Life-Saving Service of the United
States is much larger than any foreign one,
and, with the exception of the small services
of Belgium and Denmark, it is the only one
supported wholly by the government. In all
other countries the services are maintained by
private associations more or less assisted and
controlled by the public authorities.
In Canada the work of maritime life saving
is conducted by the Dominion government,
both methods and equipment being patterned
after those of the United States. There are
about 50 stations on the coasts and Great
Lakes, all well equipped.
The United States Life Saving Service may
be said to have had its origin as early as 1786,
when the Massachusetts Humane Society first
placed a number of isolated huts at the dis-
posal of the State for the relief of persons ship-
wrecked on the coast. In 1848 the U. S. Gov-
ernment made the first appropriation for plac-
ing huts along the coast between Barnegat and
Sandy Hook, but the first real advance was
made in 1871, when an appropriation of $200,-
ooo was voted by Congress for establishing a
service that should employ paid crews of ex-
perienced surf-men and thus dispense with the
heroic but independable volunteer system.
Subsequent legislation extended the work to
include the entire Atlantic and Pacific coasts,
as well as the lake coasts of the interior. By
Congressional Act of January, 1915, the ser-
vice was merged with Revenue Cutter Service
into one organization known as the Coast
Guard Service.
The life-saving stations, now known as
coast guard stations, are located at points most
dangerous to shipping and designated by
names indicating their localities. Each station
is provided with suitable life-saving apparatus
(see LUTE SAVING APPARATUS), as well as sig-
nalling apparatus. The crew consists of six or
more surfmen who are regularly put through
a rigid drill and practice in the use of the vari-
ous types of rescue apparatus, in signalling,
and in the work of resuscitation. The serv-
ice now includes airplanes. See COAST GUARD
SERVICE, U. S.; LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS;
SAPETY AT SEA; MARINE DISASTERS.